VI
'     AMERICAN LEGISLATION IN GENERAL

Before approaching the actual field of American legisla-
tion, it may be wise to make a few general statements con-
cerning it. It was some fifty years after the adoption of
the Federal Constitution before it began in great bulk, but to-
day we find in the States alone forty-six legislative bodies,
and two of Territories, besides the Federal Congress and the
limited legislatures of our insular possessions. Nearly all
of these turn out laws every year; even when the legisla-
tures meet biennially, they frequently have an annual ses-
sion. Only in one or two Southern States have recent
constitutions restricted them to once in four years. It would
be a fair estimate that they average five hundred statutes
a year, which would make, roughly speaking, twenty-five
thousand annual laws. It has been well doubted by stu-
dents of modern democracy, by Lecky and Carlyle, if this
immense mass of legislation Is a benefit at all. Carlyle,
Indeed, is recorded to have taken Emerson down to the
House of Commons and showed him that legislative body
in full function, only taking him away when he was sufficiently
exhausted, with the query whether Emerson, though a Unita-
rian, did not now believe in a personal devil. Administra-
tive law-making for the machinery of government there
must always be, but for the rest, if we rely on the common
law and its natural development alone, our condition will
be far less hopeless than most of us might Imagine. Indeed,
as we shall so often find, it is the very ease and frequency of
legislation that has caused our courts and law-makers to
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